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to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned, We take the risk of offering the Circucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Bible 
Communism. 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MARrrtaGEe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. 


Community of property extends just as far as 
Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It 1s difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are ad d toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot a!l settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE “ HIGHER LAW.” 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

® JOKING over the whole history of the 

world, we find that all the great forward 
movements of mankind, in religion, science, 
and civil government, have been made in the 
face of préexisting laws. There has been a 
continuous series of collisions between isfira- 
tion and human law. 

We may refer to the collisions that took 
place when inspiration called the children of 
Israel to go out of Egypt, in the face of the 
laws of Pharaoh ; and when inspiration and the 
power of conscience called Daniel, Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, to set the laws of 
Nebuchadnezzar at defiance. The birth of 
Christianity was in the face, first of the laws 
of the Jews, and afterward of the Romans. 
The Reformation, again, was a direct push 
against all the existing ecclesiastical and civil 
laws of Europe. The Puritan movement, which 
laid the foundation of all the good we see in 
this country, was a revolt against the law and 
sovereignty of England. Then, to come to 
this country, our own Revolution trampled on 
existing laws and defied existing governments. 

These last examples perhaps cannot be strict 
ly called cases of inspiration, in the old Jewish 
sense of the word, i. e., accompanied by mira- 
cles. 
ress ; 


But they are all instances of human prog- 
and the last examples are instances of 
progress in civil government. A great many in- 
stances might be mentioned where scientific dis- 
coveries, like those of Galileo, have had to force 
their way to favor and recognition, not only 
through prejudice and bigotry, but 
legal persecution. 


through 


Inspiration is and forever will be forcing 
upon the world new truths. The spirit of 
progress is onward ; and collision is unavoida- 
ble between these new truths and the “ powers 
that be,” so long as the existing institutions of 
the world stand as a check to progress, and 
oppose all innovations. The “ Age of Rea- 
son” will come when some method shall be 
discovered of managing laws and governments 
so as to avoid these collisions—when govern- 
ments shall be elastic, and give the human 
mind freedom to progress without transgres- 
sion. ‘The history of the world thus far has 
been a history of progress in the face of law, 
and under charge of criminality. And, un- 
doubtedly, in all these instances, the magis- 
trates, with their views of government, might 
claim that they were forced by their oaths and 
duties into collision with the progress of the 
human mind. 

The position of the magistrate, under such* 
circumstances, should be considered one of 
difficulty and embarrassment. The difficulty in 
the case does not lie wholly on the side of the 
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progressive reformers—the inspired leaders of 
mankind, who have to face the arbiters of the 
law; it lies also upon those who serve law. 
Many of them are, undoubtedly, conscientious 
persons, who feel bound to execute the duties 
of their office ; and in doing so they necessa- 
rily come in collision with the progressives. 
They are, in a great measure, in the position 
of an army that is under orders, and must fire 
when the word is given, whether they hit the 
right or wrong persons. ‘Their position is one 
of responsibilty and difficulty ; and it would 
be a great relief to them as well as to the 
other party, to find some method of reconcil 
ing government with progress; on the one 
hand, to set magistrates free from conscientious 
perplexities, so that they can give place to pro 
gress ; and, on the other, to make the seekers 
of truth and servants of God free, and still 
preserve all that is necessary of human police. 
That is a great problem; and a great reward 
should be offered to any one who will discover 
a method of making a safe and efficient govern 
ment—one that will faithfully suppress actual 
crime, and still be elastic enough to allow prog- 
ress, let inspiration into the world, and give 
place to the authority of God. We 
that this problem can be solved ; that the duties 
of the magistrate can be reconciled with the 
law of progress ; and that the time will come 
when there will be no such collisions. 


believe 


In order to bring about a reconciliation in 
this matter, it will be necessary to look at both 
sides of the question, and thoroughly under- 
stand the obligations of the pioneers of prog- 
ress, on the one hand, and the duties of the 
magistrates in reference to them, on the other ; 
and there must be a desire for reconciliation 
on both sides. ‘The reformers and progress- 
ives must have a peaceable spirit—study well 
their functions, and surround themselves with 
all the concessions that are possibly consistent 
with them; and the magistrates must study 
their functions in reference to human progress ; 
and they may learn from history that this is a 
very important part of their business—not to 
be ignored in the least. They must not nar- 
row themselves up into mere machines of the 
law. They should study, in the fear of God, 
the question how government can be recon- 
ciled with progress, and what their duties are in 
respect to it. They study now their duties in’ 
reference to criminals ; but that is not enough ; 
it is only one half of the problem. They 
should also study their duties in reference to 
those who transcend the present laws in search 
of truth—the conscientious innovators. ‘There 
are two entirely distinct classes that are liable 
to come into collision with the law, and have 
been in all ages of the world: those who are 
really seditious and dc/ow the law ; and those 
who are zealous for God and the truth, who 
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send their souls beyond their times, and are, 
therefore, above the law. But the magistrates 
have taken into cognizance only the former 
class ; and hence their collision with the supe- 
rior class. Butif the “ Age of Reason” is ever 
to come, magistrates will have to study their 
duties in reference to this superior class. 

It is not true in morals, nor in fact, that law 


is a self-regulating, 


self-administering machine, 
to which magistrates are only waiters and ser 
vants. On the contrary, the laws are to a great 
extent instruments and servants to the magis- 
trates. ‘There is no such thing as having a well- 
managed government without having good men 
to administerit. Justice in all countries resides 
in the rulers, and not in the laws and machinery 
of government. A dishonest ruler can make 
the best of laws oppressive ; and it is equally 
true that a good magistrate can make oppressive 
laws easy. It is not true, in this country at 
least, that magistrates are bound by their oaths 
in such a way as makes them mere servants of 
a machine. For instance: there are laws ina 
number of the States prohibiting the violation 
of the Sabbath, which no one pretends to en- 
force ; and yet, if the theory that magistrates 
are mere waiters on a machine is true, they are 
But this 
is a case where freedom of conscience has com- 
pelled the machinery to stop. Then, to look 
downward, there are laws which, if enforced, 
would break up all the houses of ill-fame in 
New York city. 
would fine and imprison every man who gets 
drunk, 


bound by their oaths to enforce them. 


There are laws, too, that 


But these laws are not enforced. If 
the State’s Attorney in any given district were 
compelled to ferret out and bring to the bar 
of justice every case of misdemeanor, he would 
have no end to his business. It is only his 
business to accord justice to cases where there 
is proper complaint made ; and it is well un- 
derstood that magistrates are not bound to 
enforce laws beyond the limits of crime that 
thrusts itself upon them in the way of public 
injury or complaint. Then every one knows 
that there is in all governments great discre- 
tionary power allowed to the magistrates ; that 
they are not bound by a cast-iron oath—but 
For instance, 
pardoning power is given to the Governor ; and 


an elasticity is given to the law. 


there are multitudes of crimes known to the 
magistrates that are never exposed to the pub- 
lic, because they consider it for the general 
interest to pass them by. In a great many in- 
stances, it is better for the criminal and society 
in general to let him alone. Courts of Chan- 
cery are provisions for giving elasticity to the 
law.* ‘There is, and must necessarily be, a 
great amount of discretion exercised by the 
magistrates ; and the more the better, in pro- 
portion to the wisdom and righteousness of the 
men. 

Now, after admitting this element of discretion 
in administering the law, magistrates should 
consider whether it cannot properly have great- 
er scope than they have been accustomed to 
give it; and whether, in fact, they are not 
bound by an obligation stronger than an oath, 


to apply that principle in the ascending direc- | 


tion, as well as in the descending—to apply 
their discretion to the offenses which result from 
the progress of the human mind—whether 
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they cannot find in the elasticity of function 
which they evidently have, room for the fear of 
God, and room for the admission of the possi- 
bility of inspiration, and the introduction of 
ideas that may carry men aéove the law and 
above their jurisdiction. If they exercise any 
discretion, they should certainly exercise it in 
both directions. If they say that they must 
suppress the whole of a certain class of actions 
—that it will not do to allow any exceptions, 
because every one will claim inspiration and 
fanaticism have full scope—we admit that there 
is danger in this direction; but we affirm that 
there is also danger in the other direction. — In 
many instances rulers have been found fghting 
against God; and that is inconceivably worse 
than to give liberty to fanaticism, which would 
soon destroy itself. People should look for 
danger both ways ; and where there is the most 
danger they should look the sharpest. A mag- 
look 
He will feel that 
his function involves him in a very nice prob- 


istrate that rules in the fear of God _ will 
well to dangers from above. 
lem. It puts him in a position where he is lia- 
ble to fall on the right hand, and on the left— 
where there are two ways to go wrong, and only 
one to go right: and, in fact, this is the position 
of every one at all times. The magistrate, 
however, must consider that one way to go 
wrong is to give liberty to wickedness ; and an- 
other way to go wrong is to suppress righteous- 
ness, and so get into a quarrel with God. 
The only way to go right is to fear God and 
manage so as not to get into a quarrel with 
him, and at the same time suppress wicked- 
ness. 


Furthermore, magistrates and law-givers—all 
that are concerned in the police of mankind— 
are bound to assume that the institutions that 
have grown in the dark ages of mankind are 
transitory ; and to not stand as opponents of all 
innovation upon them, but wait for their sub- 
version. One of the oldest institutions, and 
which is still held sacred nearly all over the 
But in this 
country we have subverted that institution ; and 
we have done it rationally. If this country has 
thrown off regal authority—the top and apex 
of all the institutions that grew up in the dark- 
ness of the human mind—vwe have still remain- 


world, is that of regal authority. 


ing the subservient institutions that grew up 
with it in the dark ages. ‘Though we have 
thrown off the sovereignty of Great Britain, we 
have still continued the laws and minutia of 
government which we brought from England. 
But if the top stone has been found false and 
transitory, is it not to be assumed that the 
whole fabric will pass away, as reason attacks 
it from point to point? The fact that an insti- 
tution has come to us from the old world is 
prima-facie evidence that it is transitory, and 
will pass away, when the primary principles 
that govern this country have full scope. We 
brought into this country, in the first place, 
allegiance to England. That passed away. 
We brought into this country the institution of 
slavery. We brought 
into this country the laws of primogeniture and 
entail. They have passed away. We brought 
into this country manorial institutions and old 
renting systems. But they are all passing away. 


That has passed away. 





And among the rest we brought in the institu- 
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The fire of truth has not 
yet been allowed to kindle much around this 
institution, 


tion of marriage. 


But a true magistrate—one who 
fears God—should read history, and watch the 
progress of things and not assume that this 
institution is to stand as it is forever, but 
should be waiting for a rational subversion of 
it, and the institution of something better. 
Magistrates should, on the one hand, right- 
eously and faithfully enforce the laws against 
lawless transgressors ; and, on the other hand, 
they ought to bow to reason, whenever it ap- 
provches even the subject of marriage. 
faithfully their functions 
looking downward, and also looking upward to- 
ward God and human progress. 


They 


should discharge 


Magistrates who fear God and believe the 
Bible are bound to regard present governments 
as transitionary, on the basis of the predictions 
concerning the coming of the kingdom of God 
—the termination of the commission given to 
Nebuchadnezzar. If they believe that the 
kingdom of God is to come, and the will of 
God to be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
they certainly must assume that changes will 
necessarily take place in the existing institu- 
tions of the world; and that if these institu- 
tions are not elastic—will not give place to the 
kingdom of heaven—the only possible issue 
must be collision and destruction. But we 
believe that ‘the transition from the present 
state of things to the kingdom of God can be 
mide peaceably, and without infringing upon 
magistrates’ duties either to God or man. If 
there is a right disposition on both sides there 
need be no collision. We think that the warn- 
ings of ‘inspiration to rulers and governors are 
now being pressed home to their hearts: they 
have long been heard in the voice sounding 
through the land in defense of the “ Higher 
Law ;” and they are heard in the approach of 


“the invisible world, and in all the signs that 


indicate the coming of the Judgment :—‘Ze 
wise now, therefore, O ve kings ; be instructed, ye 
judges of the earth, S¥RVE THE LORD WITH 
FEAR, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss THE 
Son, est he be angry, and ye perish from the way, 
when his wrath is kindled buta little. Blessed 
are all they that put their trust in him,” 


OBSESSION. 
BY R. S. DELATRE. 

M EN talk as though it were a matter of 

indifference whether or not we believe 
in devil-possession, while the fact is that it is 
devil-possession that has caused the misery of 
the world, and devil-possession of which we 
must rid ourselves if we care to render life 
The history of mankind is 
one long spell of devil-possession. “ The 
whole world lieth in the wicked one” is Bible 
talk. It was the very thing that drew out the 
scheme of our salvation. 
armed ” had kept possession of his house for 
thousands of years, when a stronger came into 


even tolerable. 


“The strong man 


the field to dispossess him. “Now,” said he, 
“is the judgment of this world, now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out.” What news 
for us poor victims ! 

All men may not know it, but some of us 
would shrink from any stronger proof than we 
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Dec. 18, 1871 
have already had that there are spirits who 
can penetrate into our inmost being, so as to 
poison the very fountain of life—can take full 
possession of us, apparently, for the moment, 
and, if not checked by some higher power, 
drag us down to their own dead level. Men 
have yet to learn that they are but mediums ; 
that of two great principalities they must 
yield themselves to the one or the other ;_ that 
an independent position is simply impossible. 
We are all under a pressure from these princi- 
palities, and it is for us to decide whether we 
will yield to the good or the evil. | Remember 
that the work of redemption is to bring to bear 
upon us the pressure of heaven in a way to 
counteract that of hell. If we yield to it, it 
will take effect upon us, so as to crowd out the 
element of evil. Good and evil can no more 
dwell together than fire and water; and we 
have only to let in by faith the life of 
Christ, and there will be an instant precipita- 
tion of the opposite element, no matter what 
the form it may have taken. 

The contest in believers between the two 
powers has been compared to a game of chess. 
Sometimes there is a pause in their experience 
—occasionally a long one, and they wonder 
what will come next; when there is a new 
move in the game, and the struggle begins 
again, and once more they are the battle 
ground. It is all important that we understand 
this, that we may be good soldiers. How ter- 
rible soever the onslaught of the foe, it can 
only be from despair, for he has already been 
routed at the center. His complete discomfi- 
ture is but a question of time ; and “he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved.” “ Herein 
is the faith and patience of the saints.” The 
constant buffetings we get while occupied as a 
field of contest are of a nature truly bewilder- 
ing, and occasionally call for the most deter- 
mined efforts of faith. Did Paul say idly, “We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places?” Then “be in- 
stant in prayer,” “put on the whole armor of 
God,” which is Christ, “ that ye may be able to 
withstand” the encounter. Peter says, “ Be 
sober, be vigilant, for your adversary the devil 
goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour.” That is the character of the whole 
incumbent mass of evil spirits. They are a 
hungry set, and are ever bearing down upon 
us fora meal. Verily, there is work enough 
for us all to keep off this forlorn rabble! Day 
and night are they at it, for they try to make 
use of us even in our slumbers, ‘“ O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from” 
these blood-hounds of hell. “ Thanks be un- 
to God which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 

XXVIL 
HE twenty-second chapter of “ Old Mansion 
House Memories,” in which is a sofmewhat 
detailed account of the experience of the Commu- 
nity with ‘“seceders,” has been the occasion of 
remark by some readers of the CircULAR. As I 
feel anxious to do entire justice, I have thought 
best to devote another chapter to this subject be- 
fore proceeding further with my reminiscences. 


ent aaa 





As an appropriate introduction to the matter in 
hand, !| will subjoin an extract from a letter lately 
received : 

“ Springfield, Mass.. Dec. 4, 1871. 

“IT saw my name, not long since, in ‘Mansion 
House Memories’ among those who had left the 
Community. However that may be, | can truly 
say that the Savior | found while with you has 
never left nor forsaken me. When Mr. Noyes 
said one of the children could tell me how to con- 
fess Christ, ] entered on a pathway of faith which 
soon enabled me to ‘find him whom my soul lov- 
eth,’ that ‘friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother,’ ‘the chiefest among ten thousand,’ ‘the 
one altogether lovely,’ for whom I had vainly 
looked for years before, because | had a trembling, 
unbelieving heart and sought him not by faith. 
Though that faith at first was very weak, even like 
a grain of mustard-seed, and though my poor 
crushed heart, and soul, and body, seemed hardly 
worth the saving. still the Lord has been very mer- 
ciful to me, and to-day ‘1 joy in the Lord and 
rejoice in the God of my salvation.’ 

“T regard those two months at the Community 
as the natal season of a new life, the period of my 
theological course of studies, and the Community 
as my Alma Mater. The truths there learned are 
still dearly cherished, and the spirit there imbibed, 
is a ‘well of water springing up into everlasting 
life,’ and the suffering there endured has doubtless 
saved me years of trouble by the lessons learned. 

“T notice the severe animadversions on the so- 
cial life of the Community, coupled with the state- 
ment of the perfect honesty and urbanity of its 
members, their industry, and in fact every other 
good quality, and am led to exclaim —** Do men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” Can 
such a perfect moral life rest on such an impure so- 
cial basis ? 1 know nothing practically of social life 
in the Community. but remember, though it is eight- 
een or nineteen years since I left you, that the social 
subject in all its phases was invested in the Commu- 
nity with a sacredness and exalted purity I never 
before found and have never seen since in a wide 
acquaintance. It seems to me your experiments, 
open to intelligent inspection and abridging the 
private rights of none, should secure toleration 
for their scientific value, in view of your conceded 
honest and intelligent investigation. For if you 
find great truths they are freely given to the world, 
and your own faults and errors are rescinded, as 
discovered, because of your single-eyed devotion 
to Christ and the truth. 

“Yours truly in Christ, Joun S. HULL.” 


We can truly say we have always regarded Mr. 
Hull as one who sympathizes with the Community, 
and do not doubt the sincerity of his remarks. 
There are others who stand in much the same atti- 
tude toward us: andin this chapter I wish to give 
particular emphasis to the fact that the Community 
owes no grudge and harbors no ill-will toward 
those members who for any cause chose to go out- 
side. While we could not approve of their choice, 
and in many instances even found it necessary to 
withdraw fellowship from them, still there has 
never existed any feeling of enmity on the part of 
the Community toward them. On the contrary, 
most of the persons enumerated in our previous 
chapter as “seceders,” if not in entire harmony 
with us in every respect, yet stand in the relation 
of very good outside friends. Mr. Reuben Holmes 
was one of the first to leave our ranks; but he 
has always been on the most friendly terms with 
us. Mr John Howard and family have always 
maintained most pleasant relations with the Commu- 
nity, and on numerous occasions have shown them- 
selves ready to render us a favor. Mrs. P. Lord is 
an outside believer, and is a faithful reader of our 
writings. Mr. Atwood Knowles and wife, though 
alienated from us for awhile, have at different 
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times and in various ways given evidence of regret 
for their course; Mrs. Knowles recently wrote— 
“The Community seem very dear to me.” Mr. 
Francis Long has given tokens of continued 
interest in the Community. Mr. Leander Worden 
has never been alienated in spirit, though his out- 
ward circumstances have separated him from us. 
Mr. W. V. Seighman has often expressed an inter- 
est in our cause. Mr, and Mrs. Shelling have 
always been friendly, and have from time to time 
shown their good-will by presents of music to 
their old pupils in the Community. 


There have been instances of persons leaving 
the Community, who after a season applied’ again 
for membership, and returned to be numbered 
among our most valued brothers and sisters ; 
while others have left us after a second trial, only 
regretting that they could not more easily conform 
to the customs of our new form of society. 


Some correspondent, in referring to our chapter 
on seceders, expressed a desire to know more of 
the causes that induced so many persons to leave 
the Community. It is somewhat difficult, after the 
lapse of from ten to twenty years, te recall the 
motives which actuated different ones: still, it is 
generally true that many left from not being able to 
bear our ordinance of truth-telling, which we call 
free criticism. There were some who left from 
expediency, and some whose attractions for the 
world and its allurements were greater than their 
love of an earnest life; but the larger number of 
departures were from the cause first given. And 
it is proverbial among us, that if a person begins 
to think evil of, or quarrel with criticism that is 
given to him, it sooner or later leads to a bad ex- 
perience; and if he does not become reconciled, 
it ultimately takes him outside of our ranks ; and, 
conversely, if a person courts the truth and opens 
himself to the light, he is the one to win the love 
ind respect of all about him, and gain for himself 
a position not to be attained in any other way. So 
that you show us the man who loves the truth— 
who seeks to know the truth—who will bear ‘to be 
plainly told the truth about himself—and you will 
have shown us a man whose house is founded on a 
rock, and who will never leave the cause he once 
espoused. We want no better pldege of faithful- 
ness than this from any one. 


RESPONSES. 

Rosenhayn, N. V., Dec. 7, 1871. 
Ep. CircuLAr:—I receive and read the Cir- 
CULAR with much pleasure. I like* your way of 
making reforms, yet cannot say whether you are 
right in all matters. But I do believe that if all 
the world were like you, wars, murders, infanticide 
and other crimes would cease, and prisons and 

almshouses be turned into work shops. J. A. W. 

Lincoln, Me., Dec. 4 vn 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—You come to me regularly 
now, for which I am truly thankful. Will you 
continue to visit me weekly for the next year? 1 
should feel your loss deeply, for you are a true 
spiritual friend to me. You just suit me asa spirit- 
ual and educational journal. 1 am heart and soul 
with you in all your efforts for the good of humani- 
ty, for the dissemination of the truths of the Bible, 
and in all your labors of love for the good of man- 
kind. You seem like an old and tried friend. 
I can consult you at any time, and get consolation 
from the thoughts expressed in your columns. 1 
heartily thank God and his children for giving 
Christ’s little ones, who are scattered over the 
world, such words of cheer and inspiration. So 
do not fail to come to me next year, and I am sure 
that God's blessings will rest upon you, as they 

always have done. = Yours for Christ, 
S. A. S. 





Springfield, Mass., Dec. 4, 871. 
DEAR FRirNDsS:—I would acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the CrrcULAR for another year—a free gift, 
as it has been for many years. I accept it as one 
of the good gifts of heaven, and would not now 
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break the charm which a sense of its freeness has 
ever thrown around it. though I would not be be- 
hind, on my part, in contribiting to its support, and 
helping to make it free to others, as I may find the 
impulse in my heart and the ability in my circum- 
stances. j. S. WL 


Rowayton, Conn., Dec. 11, 1871. 

DreAK CIRCULAR:—Please continue the Cir- 
CULAK to my address for another year. I am sat- 
isfied that Communism is the only remedy for the 
present social evils of the day, and that its princi- 
ples may overcome popular prejudice is my stead- 
fast hope. With my prayers and best wishes for 
your welfare and success, | remain your friend, 
Cc. R. 


New Vork, Dec. 12, 1%71. 

DEAR CiRCULAR:—In response to your call, I 
enclose $25.00 as a subscription for 1872. 

Not only in its present name, but in all other 
respects, the CiRCULAR shows great improvement. 
I prize the editorial notes? famil contributions, the 
home-journals, and especially the Home-Talks. 

I consider the Community literature the best 
part of the Community's property, as it has done 
so much toward the real growth of the Community, 
and is destined to be a God-send and invaluable 
blessing to present and future multitudes. 

I confess Christ in mea spirit of separation from 
the world and its selfishness and wickedness. 

Yours truly, M. L. B. 


Russellville, Logan Co., Ky., Dec. % 
Most Respecrep FRIENDS :—With pleasure I 
seize the opportunity to thank you heartily for your 
kindness in sending to me the CireCULAR, and ask 
you,most sincerely to send it to me in future. The 
CIRCULAR is to me not only instructive, but edify- 
ing ; it raises me above all worldly cares, and gives 
mea glance into the better world, where I hope, 
with you all, dearest friends, to be associated, if it 
does not also take place in this world ; which hope 
I have not indeed given up. May the loving God 
strengthen you in patience ind perseverance. Sub- 
scribing myself, with esteem, 
Your friend and adherent, F. A. W. 


1870. 
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Mr. Alcander Longley, well known to many of 
our readers as the originator of several Community 
experiments, desires us to call attention to the fact 
that he has just completed arrangements for start- 
ing a new Community, to be styled the “ Friendship 
Community,” at Buffalo, Dallas Co., Mo. The 
Communist Extra represents location se- 
lected as offering many inducements. 


the 
It may seem 
ungracious to Mr. Longley, and perhaps to others, 
if we add to this announcement any expression in- 
dicating a lack of confidence in its ultimate suc- 
cess; but, on the other hand, the majority of our 
readers will care to know what we think of it, and 
we shall have to answer many letters privately un- 
less we say here that its tundamental principles do 
not seem to us the right sort upon which to build 
a successful Community. 


HIGHWAYS AND CIVILIZATION. 


BY J. B. HERRICK. 

RIENDLY intercourse between tribes and the 

commerce that grows out of such intercom- 
munication are among the strongest of civilizing 
forces. The rivers seem to have been the first 
extensive highways, and we find the remains of the 
oldest civilizations along the banks of the Euphra- 
tes and the Nile. 
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The Mediterranean served as the great vitalizer of 
the nations living upon its shores. Upon its bosom 
floated the ships of Tyre, Egypt, Carthage, Greece 
and Rome; and even Persia in time of war launched 
her fleet on this great international highway. Far 
up the shores of this midland sea set the tide of 
civilizing life, encouraging barbarous men to leave 
the savage 1n the wilderness and meet on this shore 
their fellow-men as brothers in commerce. 

Rome pushed barbarism back with her legions, 
but she held her position and civilized and vitalized 
“The 
gigantic roads of the empire have been unrivaled 
till the present century. 


the barbarians by means of her highways. 


They pursued their unde- 
viating course over plains and mountains, and 
bound the city to the farthest extremities of the 
provinces.” 

We gather from Anthon’s * Roman Antiquities” 
a description of these roads. “In the first place, two 
shallow trenches were dug parallel to each other, 
marking the breadth of the proposed road ; this in the 
great lines is found to have been from 13 to 15 feet 
wide, while those of less importance, from not being 
great thoroughfares, seem to have been exactly 8 
feet wide. The loose earth between the trenches 
was then removed, and the excavation continued 
until a solid foundation was reached, upon which 
the materials of the road might firmly rest; if this 
could not be attained in consequence of the swampy 
nature of the ground, or from any peculiarity in the 
soil, a basis was formed artificially by driving piles. 
Above the foundation were four distinct strata. 
The lowest course consisted of stones not smaller 
than the hand could just grasp; above this was a 
mass of broken stones cemented with lime rammed 
down hard, and nine inches thick ; above this came 
the nucleus, composed of fragments of brick and 
pottery cemented with lime and six inches thick. 
Uppermost was the fazvimentum, large polygonal 
blocks of the hardest stone, usually, at least in the 
vicinity of Rome, basaltic lava, irregular in form, 
but fitted and jointed with the greatest nicety, so 
as to present a perfectly even surface, as free from 
gaps or irregularities as if the whole had been one 
solid mass. The center of the way was a little 
elevated so as to permit the water to run off easily, 
and foot-paths were raised on each side and strewed 
with gravel; stone blocks for travelers on horse- 
back to mount easily were set up at moderate 
intervals by the side of the foot-paths. Caius 
Gracchus erected mile-stones along the whole 
extent of the great highways marking the distances 
from Rome. Six miles an hour was considered 
very high speed for the lightest vehicles.” 

When the Roman Empire had attained its full 
growth, Christianity appeared as the flower of its 
civilization. The highways that Rome used for 
physical conquest became the avenues through 
which Judea gathered the spoils of the greatest 
spiritual conquest the world has ever known. Had 
not Rome broken down the international barriers 
of the world, such a career as that of the apostle 
Paul would have been impossible. He passed 
over the Roman roads that joined nation to nation 
as freely as he walked the streets of his native 
city, and by the good news that he and his com- 
panions carried culled from all the cities of the em- 
pire those who were sufficiently civilized to entertain 
faith in a man who had conquered death. This 
end accomplished, the grass began to grow over 
those old highways, and the providential end for 
which they were built was accomplished. 

Now that the second harvest of the world is 
about to be reaped, we see railroads taking the 
place of the Roman roads, the interest of com- 
merce achieving the physical conquest of the 
world, and spreading the civilization of the best 
race over the globe, just as the Greek intellectual 
influence was spread through the Roman empire. 
What nation shall take the place of Judea, and 
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achieve the spiritual conquest of the world? An- 
alogy would lead us to answer, “The nation that 
has in its heart faith in men who are above and 
beyond death.” Such men were gathered out of 
the Roman empire, and have been progressing for 
1800 years in all that makes civilization glorious 
and permanent. They are alive now; and the 
nation that first discovers the highway to their city 
will find it the true capital of the world, and rail- 
roads the highways through which the civilization 
of heaven will be spread throughout the earth. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—The Oneida Community have lately opened an 
Office in New York city, at 335 Broadway, corner 
of Worth St., where their machine-twist, sewings, 
silk, ribbons, etc., can be obtained by customers 
who find it more convenient to order from the city 
than from the home office. 

—Winter apples are not keeping well at the O. C. 
The dry summer made fall apples of them. North- 
ern Spy is in use now; it ought to have waited 
until March and April. Yellow Belleflowers are 
exactly nice, tart’and lively. 

—Our Sunday evening entertainment, Dec. Io, 
was made up of several scenes from “ Much Ado 
About Nothing”—just enough to give us the plot, 
and all the humor of Dogberry and Verges. Mu- 
sic by the greater or smaller orchestra is always a 
part; also something by the children, which gives 
our babies.a chance to bring down the house. 

Tuesday, Dec. 12.—Sleighing good. <A sunny 
day, and favorable to riding out along the valleys 
where the farmers are drawing fire-wood, fence-stuff 
and hop-poles. Winter is so pleasant, one can 
almost sympathize with the enthusiast for good 
sleighing, who, in counseling a friend as to the 
State he should settle in, wound up his advice by 
saying, “ Don’t never go where there aint no snow 
in winter!” 

—Two Communities within easy walking distance 
of each other are a good thing to have in the coun- 
try, especially in the winter when you have so few 
inducements to go out of doors. In summer when 
nature is doing her best to be agreeable, one does 
not mind living a little apart—say in a solitary 
farm-house—but in winter you like to be where you 
can see a good many tracks in the snow; a town, a 
village, a Community even, is better than an un- 
broken waste of snow. 

—The journalist has been to the dentist to have 
alittle work done, and has since been heard solilo- 
quizing in this way: “ How much it adds to our 
comfort to have a place so handy that you may goin 
three or four times a year and have your teeth at- 
tended to, and not have to wait in pain and shame 
for them to decay, and then be obliged to get false 
ones. Why will people be so extravagant in dress 
and so economical when it comes to keeping their 
teeth in good order?” Our dentist acts as a com- 
mercial traveler part of the time, and when at home 
he is assisted by Miss Frances Hutchins, who is 
learning every part of the business. 

Thursday, Dec. 14.—For a lecture last evening 
Mr. Underwood read us * The Character of Falstaff 
—an Essay by George N. Miller.” The essay 
was a patient, considerate and thoroughly sympa- 
thetic analysis of the wit and character of the 
sociable old Sir John—at once wag, rogue, lover, 
soldier, wine-bibber, cheat, but none of your cold, 
solitary rascals. The essayist handled his subject 
admirably. He held it up at every angle, and made 
it sparkle every time. When at last, the fat old 
Knight comes to die “babbling o’ green fields,” 
every bit of unregeneracy in us seems to cling to 
him, and we feel, that with his mountain of flesh 
he has been tempted more than other men. Mr. 
Underwood read the essay in his best manner— 
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taking pains to personate Sir John whenever he 
spoke for himself. 
Friday, Dec. 15.— 


“* Late, late, yestreen, I saw the new moon 


Wi’ the old moon in her arms. 

—We are reading * Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

—A young man calling himself a labor-agitator, 
New England radical, and the like, stopped off the 
other day to dine, look around, and compare ideas. 
We were glad to see what stuff is in these lecturers 
who are so in earnest for the rights of labor as op- 
posed to those of capital ; and we must say that 
the sight did not give us a very high idea of the 
candor and sound thinking of the labor-men who 
say, “ Give us our rights or we will give you anar- 
chy.” The question of labor against capital is 
mainly an abstraction ; it is pushed too far and 
made too much of. When we consider that there 
are but few men who do not have some of the pro- 
ducts of labor which they are using to get more 
money with, we have to own that almost every man 
is a capitalist. The great fight is one of envy— 
less capital against more capital. When we see that 
all sorts of men have to work together; when we 
see how necessary capital is for the prosecution of 
almost any work ; and when we see that capital has 
its beginning in self-denial and self-control, we 
have to admit that the most property ought to be 
in the hands of those who will keep it to do busi- 
ness with, and not eat it up anddrink it out. The 
hopeful thing about this labor question is, that it 
will induce our monied men to do all they can for 
the improvement of their workmen. If it should 
ever make a dozen working-men enlist under the 
lead of some real Christian capitalist, and then make 
them all work together for the common good, the 
result would be a deal better than all this crusade; 
it would set an example like that of the O. C. 

—H. G. Allen, writing from St. Paul, after hav- 
ing been up to Duluth, the eastern end of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, says, ‘ Duluth is a curi- 
ous place for a city, and it seems as if money and 
speculation were fighting against nature in trying 
to build a city there. On reaching Duluth I found 
that had moved his goods back to Superior. 
The only way of getting to him was to go in an 
open stage across the bay some seven miles. It 
was a terribly cold night, the mercury standing 
about 20° below zero, and if 1 did not go over that 
night I should have to stay over Sunday in Duluth. 
After seeing all I wished to of the town I came 
across Zachan’s two-horse sleigh going to Superior, 
and concluded to go with it. I put my shawl over 
my head and face, and lay down in the bottom of 
the old sleigh, getting the driver to cover me up 
with a buffalo robe. Riding seven miles on the ice 
in the night, with the thermometer 20° below zero, 
with nothing to obstruct the wind for a long way, 
was new experience for me, but I came out of it 
better than I expected. 





It took me some time, 
however, to get warmed through again on reaching 
Superior. The days are short up there. It is not 
very light until eight A. M., and it is dark at four 
P. M. In the summer there is about eighteen 
hours of daylight.” 

DEPARTURES.—D. E. Smith for New York, S. 
R. Leonard for Ogdensburgh, T. R. Noyes and 
Martin Kinsley for W. C. ARRIVALS.—Wm. G. 
Kelly and Geo. D. Allen from New York, Geo. W. 
Hamilton from the West, Mr. and Mrs. Sears, T. 
R. Noyes and J. J. Skinner from W. C. 

WALLINGFORD. 
AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 

W. H. W.—1 have an increasing interest in the 
subject of improvement. I am sensible that my 
faith is growing in the possibility of radical changes 
of character; in the power of the gospel to make 
us “ new creatures.” The gospel is practical, and 
God is practical; and he likes to have us come,to 
him in a practical way with our necessities, and 
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expect practical results in our heart and experience. 
We may look at this subject of improvement in a 
general way and seek for general results in the 
whole character and life ; and then it seems to me 
we may also seek for specific changes and blessings. 
If we are sensible of some lack in any department 
of our character, we can go to God and ask him to 
supply that deficiency, and bring about the specific 
change desired. If, for instance, we need help in 
respect to alimentiveness or any other passion, so 
that we may better worship God in spirit and in 
truth, I believe he will be pleased to give it to us 
“Ask and ye shal! 
The gospel first offers salvation on a 
large scale, and then it comes to us in detail to sup- 
ply our specific wants and infirmities. 


if we rightly approach him. 
receive.” 


H. A. N.—1 have been a good deal interested 
within a few days in the thought that the Holy 
Spirit is pressing upon us and striving with us. 1 
desire to yield myself to it. 

W. R. /.—My heart has been very much encour- 
aged of late in seeking the Lord for special help, 
and expecting his blessing ; my faith grows strong 
that it is not a vain thing to seek him, and that if 
we seek him he will be found of us. 

C. S. 7—We are liable to get our attention fixed 
on outward things in such a way as to diminish 
our present appreciation of the unspeakable impor- 
tance of salvation; but every little while 1 come 
where I find that is the principal thing to be inter- 
ested in and thankful for. I desire to have that 
feeling in my heart all the time. The more of that 
we have, the less we shall be at the mercy of su- 
perficial things. 

W. H. W.—The grand incentive for seeking im- 
provement is that we may be able to do service in 
God’s vineyard; that we may do the work set 
before us; that we may be “workmen,” as Paul 
says, ‘who need not be ashamed.” Mr. N. once 
said we may always know when we do exactly the 
right thing ; for the heavens are sure to rejoice in 
it, and make us sensible of their recognition of it; 
they cheer us for all good deeds. 


E. H. H.—My heart has been much encouraged 
lately. It is becoming more and more easy for me 
to walk in a trusting way; to wait on God, and 
watch for his leadings and providences. I have 
beer? interested in thinking that all good fruits 
come from God’s spirit. I like that passage of 
Paul, “ Do with your might what your hands find 
to do.” I believe the spirit of God coéperates 
with us when we do things heartily. 
spirit that is acceptable to God. 


That is the 


OUR WILLOW--PLACE LETTER 


Willow Place, Dec. 14, 1871. 

DEAR O. C.:—Now that our enterprising ax- 
man has laid low the hap-hazard collection of 
gnarly-limbed apple, pear and plum trees which 
filled our front yard, we can view your substantial 
Until 
now, though only a mile and a quarter intervene 
between us, the distance might have been a thou- 
sand times greater so far as our knowledge of you 
by sight was concerned, for only by squinting this 
way and that between the boughs of the trees 
during their leafless period, could we catch even a 
glimpse of an approaching carriage until it appeared 
at the gateway. Some are fearful that we may find 
ourselves exposed to the public gaze, and regret the 
pleasant sense of seclusion which the foliage gave 
during the summer when so many of your guests 
drove this way to inspect our factories ; but there 
are others who remember that when we first sent 
out a branch-family to live here how bold a stroke 
they thought it! It seemed like going from the 
country to the town. Five years are passed, and 
how things are changed! We are no longer upon 
the street; “tis you! Everybody says tis here 


brick walls from our sitting-room windows. 
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that retirement may be found; here that the tur- 
moil and cares of life are forgotten. I have, indeed, 
heard it said that X , when moralizing recently 
upon your non-domestic condition, declared his 
belief that you no longer need entertain the long- 
talked-of plan of building a hotel ; for you had only 
to awake and find yourselves in one! 





Having myself been a resident here but four 
weeks, the situation is still fresh to my senses, and 
many of the improvements in your establishment 
occur to my mind. I had no idea until I came 
away how luxuriously you live at O. C., with 
your great, thick-walled houses heated from attic 
to basement with steam, than which, it seems to 
me, no artificial agent radiates its warmth so 
genially, so evenly. The floors, underneath which 
is an immense labyrinth of seething steam-pipes, 
are so warm that you have no anxiety about the 
comtort of your creeping babies, and no draft from 
an open door sends the creeping chills across your 
shoulders, for entries, stairways, and halls are per- 
vaded with the same summer-like atmosphere. 
Though your dining-room is in another building, 
a comfortable, underground passage connects it 
with ine principal mansion, so that you have no 
need to set a foot outside the door from breezy fall 
till gentle spring unless you are so inclined. Is 
there no danger that your children will be too deli- 
cately nurtured? The careful mothers who now 
tuck them so comfortably in their beds, in rooms 
which have been all day open to the warm circula- 
tion of the house, would be horror-struck to find 
them situated as we children were twenty years 
ago. Put to bed in a loosely-shingled garret, where 
we were rocked to sleep by wintry winds, it was no 
uncommon thing to find, on awakening, a feathery 
blanket of snow on the quilt, and a tiny drift on 
the floor. 
or mat covered the rude boards; and our toes 


And how cold was that floor! no carpet 


sometimes ached with the cold while some fractious 
button or boot-strap refused to do duty under the 
clumsy manipulations of our benumbed fingers. 
But among so many wise heads we have no fear 
but that the golden mean between luxury and hard- 
ship will be attained. We already take note that 
several of your brave daughters walk daily through 
the snow to our door, brightening our home with 
their freshened cheeks and lustrous eyes. 


In addition to the warmth of your houses and 
the cleanliness of steam-heating, think how handy 
to you is that indispensable element, water. On 
every floor are faucets which emit their obedient 
streams of cold and hot water at the touch of your 
fingers, while bath-tubs abound. 


One yields almost insensibly to the delightful 
comfort of these modern improvements, and it has 
a good effect to come over here occasionally to get 
a thorough appreciation of them. This house is 
an ordinary country structure of wood and plaster. 
It is innocent of steam either direct or indirect; 
but there is a good stove in nearly every room. 
Here let me indicate the evil you have left behind 
you in abandoning stoves. Dirt, dust, those ghosts 
which wary housewives can never lay, are insepa- 
rable from stoves. One can never hope for clean 
carpets or furniture or linen while they exist. 
There were many cracks and- crannies in sitting- 
room, bed-rooms and kitchen; but Mr. E., with his 
carpenter's tools, is fast setting at bay the winds 
and storms. The windows no longer rattle, the 
loosened blinds are refastened, and the doors latch 
securely. We get our water by the graceful exer- 
cise of pumping. There is not a faucet in the 
house, except in the ice-fountain, the filter and the 
molasses barrel ; but for compensation the water is 
soft, a fact to be duly appreciated in this limestone 
valley. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, this establish- 
ment has some advantages, which I may perhaps 
endeavor to depict in another letter. T. Cc. M 
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THE BURNT CITY. 


LETTER OF AN O. C. AGENT. 
Chicago, Il, Dec, 2, V471. 

DEAK FRIENDS:—One must visit this city to 
form much of a conception of the ruins which 
even yet prevail here, 

The cars stopped at 22d street, about two miles 
from the old depot, but we had to ride in an omni- 
bus three or four miles to reach the hotels on what 
is called “the west side.’ I at first stopped at the 
new Brigg’s House on West Madison street. It 
was 80 over-crowded with people, that our accom- 
modations were anything but pleasant. Even the 
parlors were filled with cot-beds. Other hotels 
were if possible more crowded than the Brigg’s ; 
but I finally found excellent quarters at Wood's 
hotel in State street, near the burnt district. 

On coming out of the store of Blair & Co., on 
Canal street, on the morning after my arrival, I no- 
ticed people going down stone steps in the middle 
of the street, and at once concluded they formed the 
entrance to a tunnel whose opposite terminus was 
As the 
bridges across the river on the north side of the 


in the burnt district ; and so it proved. 


city were all destroyed by the fire, the tunnels under 
the river are much used. 
are pleasant walks, well lighted and well guarded 


The pedestrian passages 
by policemen, There is a gentle decline as you 
enter, and a corresponding ascent as you emerge, 
Lower down on one side of the foot-walks are two 
roads for teams. 

On coming out of the tunnel, I was completely 
bewildered, although in a locality with which | was 
formally quite familiar. 
wilderness of ruins, covering twenty-six hundred 


I was surrounded by a 


acres of what once constituted the heart of this 
proud city. Here and there were to be seen a 
standing wall, but the only things I could recognize 
as forming a part of old Chicago were the walls of 
the Court-House and Post-Office. 
standing nearly entire, though the stone sides of 


These were 


the Court-House were badly burnt and defaced. 
For the fine buildings a light-colored limestone, 
brought from Joliet, and known as “ Joliet marble,” 
It is easily worked, 
makes a fine front, but is said to have burnt almost 
like wood. 
consumed, 


has been principally used. 


Even foundations of this stone were 
People are now afraid to use it, and 
nearly everything is building of brick. For the 
sides and rear of buildings old brick are used, and 
new pressed brick for fronts. New Chicago is evi- 
dently to be a brick city. Nothing withstood the 
conflagration so well as brick. Pressed Philadel. 
phia brick are laid down in Chicago for $50.00 
per thousand, while common brick are sold at 
$16.00. 

I found the streets filled with old brick and other 
building materials, there being scarcely space for 
teams to pass each other. There are no sidewalks. 
One on foot has to dodge about between the teams, 
buses and street-cars as he can, and is often in 
great danger. 

Small rough-board shanties are frequently seen 
in the middle of the ruins, bearing over their 
, Contractors 





single door a sign —* Messrs. 
and Builders.” Many temporary wooden buildings 
are scattered about, reminding one of a new west- 
ern settlement. Thousands of men are at work 
clearing out the cellars, and an army of masons 
are busy on foundations and superstructures. Ma- 
sons are paid $5.00 a day; common laborers 
$2.00; two-horse teams and driver $5.00. There 
is no Sabbath with workmen or teams unless the 
weather on Sunday happens to be unfavorable for 
out-door labor. At present there is not much de- 
mand for carpenters ; thousands who flocked hither 
for employment have been disappointed, and many 
left with nearly empty purses, for it is quite ex- 
pensive living here at hotels or boarding-houses. 
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Stores are rising with wonderful rapidity. Some 
are nearly ready for occupation. 

It is interesting to observe how readily people 
conform themselves to new circumstances. I can- 
not discover but the business men here are as 
cheerful and hopeful as ever. They are certainly 
full of enterprise. Men who a few weeks ago were 
doing business in their palace-like stores are now 
found conducting business in small wooden shan- 
ties, or perhaps in the lower story of their own 
houses, their families having betaken themselves 
to the stories above. 

Wabash avenue, the “ fifth avenue” of Chicago, 
is now converted into a business street, and it is 
thought that it will not again be devoted to private 
residences. 

Chicago might now, as well as Washington, be 
called “the city of magnificent distances,” for one 
is often compelled to travel miles in going from 
one business house to another. 

Relic-gathering is considerable of a business 
here; and many men are driving a thrifty trade 
in their little six-by-nine shanties in supplying the 
thousands who visit Chicago with mementos of 
the terrible fire. 

Business men whom I have thus far met unite in 
saying that business has been better the past year 
than tor several years previous, and they generally 
anticipate another prosperous year. Many Chicago 
firms would have made small fortunes the last 
season but for the fire ; and as it is most of them 
will soon doubtless be in good circumstances again. 

With love to all, H. G. A. 


DOUBLE FLOWERS. 
5S double flowers are objects of special interes 
to florists, a few words respecting their culture 
may find some interested readers. I spent last 
summer at Willow Place, where the flower-beds. 
scattered over the lawn, showed a brilliant display of 
Asters, Geraniums, Petunias, Portulaccas, Zinnias, 
etc., the admiration of friends and_ neighbors. 
There was an unusual show of double flowers, 
which may have been partly owing to the location, 
partly to the culture, partly to the selection of seed. 
Take, for example, the double Portulaccas. For 
these a warm location near and on the south side 
of the house was selected, having a strong, rich 
loam, rather stiff with clay. This was modified by 
about equal parts of sand and muck, the original 
soil being thoroughly pulverized, and all well mixed 
The plants taken from the hot-bed were 
from seed raised the preceeding year at O C. 
They had good culture, the soil being frequently 
stirred, and they never lacked for water. They 
grew rapidly, and flowered finely. Of one hundred 
plants not more than ten were single, and these 
were at once removed to other portions of the 
ground ; a few afterwards became double, the rest 
were destroyed. The double were the 
largest I ever saw, and their colors very brilliant 
and distinct. 
On similar ground, and with similar culture, were 
produced other double flowers. 


together. 


flowers 


This experiment 
confirmed me in the common view that double 
flowers are in general the result of specially favora- 
ble conditions. Rich ground, good culture, includ- 
ing plenty of moisture, are sure to produce double 
flowers of the kinds most easily modified : but if 
either of these conditions fail, their number will be 
much smaller, especially if there is any failure in 
the third condition. Then by care in selecting 
seed from double flowers, grown apart from single 
ones, the proportion of double flowers may be 
increased, though in all cases there is a tendency 
to revert to the original single-flower model. 

The Zinnia elegans has been much experimented 
with, and is susceptible of great modification. It 
has, indeed, been a sort of specialty with me. | 
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well remember the interest | took in the small 
circle of Zinnias that fifteen years ago stood on 
the west border of the old O. C. flower-garden. 
The plants were, I think, nearly-six feet high, cer- 
tainly two feet higher than I had been accustomed 
to see them in my native State of Connecticut. 
The flowers, as well as the stem and leaves, were - 
coarse, with their single rose of stiff petals, of dull 
shades. I cannot tell why I was so interested in 
them. It was about the time European florists 
were experimenting, in the hope of making the 
Zinnia produce double flowers. They for some 
reason failed at first. The seed that produced the 
double flowers came, it is stated, from the East 
Indies. “ The double Zinnia,’ 
presented to the admiration of European florists 
by Vilmorin of Paris.” 


’ we read, “ was first 
The same authority as- 
sures us that the first double Zinnias seen in this 
country were grown in 1861, several persons having 
imported the seed. 

In 1862 I obtained a package of twelve papers of 
imported seed from B. K. Bliss. 
the plants which came from this seed bore double 
flowers ; several had semi-double flowers, but the 
Still I was 
delighted with the results, imperfect as they were 
compared with those of the last season at Willow 
Place. There of 158 plants not more than three 
bore single flowers, while many of them had 
perfect pyramids. There has also been great im- 
provement in the texture and color of the flowers. 
There is a much greater variety of colors and far 
brighter shades ; and not unfrequently single speci- 


Two or three of 


greater portion had single flowers. 


mens attract considerable attention, by their per- 
fection of form or peculiarity of color. We had 
one at Willow Place that so much resembled a 
large Atrican Marigold that it was repeatedly taken 
for that tlower. Of the new and desirable shades 
there was a salmon edged with rose, and a salmon 


‘with chocolate center. 


The seeds of the single Zinnia are flat : the double 
are triangular in form. It is not always easy to 
distinguish those of the semi-double from the 
double. * 


From Appleton’s Journal. 
DISCOVERIES AT_ JERUSALEM. 


The discoveries of the “ Palestine Exploration 
Fund ” have been made at great cost of money and 
labor, and no little danger, by sinking shafts one 
hundred feet deep, and running galleries at right 
angles to these shafts, the explorers feeling their 
way under ground, burning magnesian wire, and so 
throwing a light upon stones and pavements which 
have been buried two thousand and three thousand 
years from human sight. Mount Moriah has been 
found to be a sharp crag or ridge, with so little 
space upon the top as scarcely to afford room for 
a temple of small dimensions. On all sides it fell 
off rapidly and very steeply, except from northwest 
to southeast, the direction in which the ridge ran. 
The area on the summit was enlarged by walls built 
along the declivities, the outside.walls deep down 
the valleys, from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty feet below the area on which the temple build- 
ings stood. One hundred feet again below this lay 
the original Led of the brook Kedron. The foun- 
dations of the temple therefore, were two hundred 
and fifty feet above the deep defiles around. — This 
area, originally built by Solomon, and enlarged by 
Herod, still exists, running on the south along the 
valley of Hinnom one thousand feet, and along the 
Kedron fifteen hundred feet. 


- This enclosure was originally covered with 
splendid edifices. First were the porticoes or 
covered walks, built along the outer walls, and 
overlooking the Kedron and Hinnom. They were 
magnificent structures, resembling the nave and 
aisles of Gothic cathedrals. The middle walk, or 
nave, was forty-five feet broad, and the two aisles 
thirty feet. he aisles were fifty feet high, and 
the nave, rising like a cleve-story between the 
two, was more than one hundred feet high. Add 
now terrace walls to the hight of the porticoes, 
and we have a solid and continuous wall of masonry 
two hundred and} fifty feet high. But these were 
only, the outer buildings of the temple area. The 
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porticoes opened inwardly upon a court paved with 

marble, and open to the sky. Steps led up to a 
second court. Beyond this, azain, through beau- 
tiful gateways, was a third, ca rising above them 
all was a fourth, in which stood the temple proper, 
ascending story above story, and said to have been 
one hundred or even one hundred and fifty feet 
high. 

These horizontal measurements have been veri- 
fied. Of course, we cannot vouch for the correct- 
ness of the reputed hight of these immense struc- 
tures. We have the less reason, however, to doubt 
the last, as we have established the first. If one 
looked upon Mount Moriah from the Mount of 
Olives opposite, coming round the brow of Olivet on 
the way from Bethany, as our Lord did when behold- 
ing the city, it must have been a sight which, tor 
architectural beauty and grandeur, perhaps, has 
never been equaled, certainly not surpassed. It 
was an artificial mountain from the deep ravines 
below, wall, column, roof, pinnacle, culminating in 
the temple within and above all, and probably 
measuring between five and six hundred feet. 

The palace of Solomon, too, added to the impres- 
siveness of the sight. It is settled, by recent dis 
coveries, that this pile of buildings was on the 
southeast corner of the area, joining on the House 
of the Lord above, and extending below to the 
king’s garden where the two valleys met, and * the 
waters of Siloah go softly.” 

James Ferguson, Esq., the distinguished archi- 
tect, writes: * The triple temple of Jerusalem, the 
lower court standing on its magnificent terraces, 
the inner court raised on its platform in the center, 
and the temple itself rising out of the group and 


crowning the whole—must have formed, when 
combined with the beauty of the situation, one of 


the most splendid architectural combinations of 
the ancient world.” 

Josephus wrote: “If any one looked down 
from the top of the battlements he would be 
giddy, while his sight could not reach to such an 
immense depth.” This passed tor foolish ex- 
aggeration till recent explorations vindicated the 
statement. 

All these buildings, porticoes, columns, pinna- 
cles, altar, and temple, have perished. ‘* Not one 
stone remains upon another which his not been 
thrown down.” The area alone remains, and the 
massive substructures that for three thousand 
years have been sleeping in their courses. The 
preservation has been cue to the ruin. Buildings 
so vast have been toppled down the slopes of the 
Moriah that the original defiles and valleys have 
been ilmost obliterated. What had been regarded 
as the original surface. has been found to be drs 
from seventy to ninety feet deep. 

With pickax and shovel, British explorers have 
been down to the original foundations. Fallen 
columns have been met with, and avoided, or a 
way blasted through them. The cinders of burnt 
Jerusalem have been cut through and turned up to 
the light rich moulds deposited by the treasures of 
Je ewish pride. The seal of Haggai, in ancient He- 
brew characters, was picked up, out of the siftings 
of this deposit. The first courses of stones, de- 


deposited by Phoenician builders, have been 
reached lying on the living rock. Quarry- 


marks, put on in vermilion, have been copied— 
known to be quarry-marks by the trickling drops 
of the paint, still visible—only they are above the 
letters, showing that when they were written the 
stones lay with the under side uppermost. 


From the American Newspaper Reporter. 
MACKIE’S STEAM TYPE-COMPOSING MACHINE. 





The advantageous use of machinery for type- 
antting can nu longer be looked upon as doubtful. 
* + * Mr. Mackie has certainly 
eniaiial in putting it out of the range of argu- 
ment, by making it so stubborn a fact that any 
one who desires to see it set up a daily paper, 
has simply to call at the office of the Guardian, 
Warrington, England. One reason for our own 
belief in the success of the machine is founded on 
the correctness of the main principle which gov- 
erns its action. This so-called “ Jacquard” prin- 
ciple has been used for many years in picking out 
and placing in the loom various colored threads, 
which were then woven into tapestries in so ac- 
curate a manner as to present the most minute 
objects without the possibility of mistake. Its 
ability to handle type does not seem surprising, 
when we consider this fact. A general use of such 
a machine would cause revolutions in many of the 
departments of the business. Stereotyping would 
be done away with from the ease of reproduction. 
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It would be necessary to keep the slips of paper 
only. The following condensed description of the 
working of the machine is from Every Saturday : 

“ Type-setting is still done by the hand, picking 
up one ata time, although many elaborate keyed 
instruments have been tried as substitutes. Mr. 
Mackie’s invention, however, seems likely to share 
a better fate than its predecessors, as it is made fit 
for every-day hard work in a printing-office. It is 
perfectly automatical, sets type as fast as eight or 
ten men, and itis governed in its movements on 
the Jacquard principle, by perforated paper which 
may be perforated anywhere, and used again and 
again tor the same size, or for any other size of type. 
The machine has twenty-nine * pockets ” in a cir- 
cle no larger than the width of a dining-room table, 
each containing eight kinds of letters. By the ac- 
tion of the perforated paper twenty-four * pickpock- 
ets’? are made, as they revolve underneath the 
* pockets,” to pick from one to eight types each 
every revolution, delivering them in proper order 
for words and sentences, in what seem endless 
lines, but which in reality are lines spaced for any 
width of column or page required. The capacity 
of the machine is very great, and, although that 
shown at the Exhibition only sets 12,000 an hour, 
the inventor is making one which will set 49.000 an 
hour of any three sizes of type, including italics, 
the sizes being changed instantly as may be neces- 
sary in producing a newspaper or a book where the 
type varies. The perforating machines contain the 
*“ brain-power,”’ as the inventor calls it. They are 
of three kinds. Those intended for home use are 
no larger than sewing-machines, and the operators 
never need see the inside of a printing-office. The 
third perforator is for the ordinary journeyman 
printer, who, instead of picking up single letters, 
picks up small pieces of brass out of his cases, 
each having notches, which signify letters. words, 
or even long phrases. These when run over the 
heads of a row of punches, driven by steam-power, 
causes the paper to be perforated as desired at the 
speed of many hundred letters per minute. Mr. 
Mackie is a Scotchman, and proprietor of several 
newspapers, including the Warrington Guardian, 
the largest newspaper in England.” 

In regard to * justification,” the great stumbling- 
block to previous inventors, it may be said that the 
manner in which it has been reduced by Mr. 
Mackie shows him to be a man of the nicest in- 
sight into those principles which may be used in 
the furtherance of his object. The London Press 
News thus describes this process of justification 
by weight : 

“The justification part isa curious discovery. 
Mr. Mackie says that in the process of very long 
experiments on the size and weight of individual 
types, many of which differ for no reason in the 
world, he found that one line of type weighed 
exactly the weight of its fellow lines, irrespective 
of the number of spaces which either line might 
contain. He discovered the reason, and has amused 
many a printer at the late Exhibition by put- 
ting a line of en quads into one scale and a line of 
lower-case matter into the other scale. and showing 
that there was not over a hair space difference in 
the weight. The fact is, he says, “the type- 
founders use a heavier mental for spaces, and no 
one has ever tried the weighing process to check 
them in what smacks of smart practice. Upon 
this discovery he founds his doctrine of justification 
by weight.” One line is as heavy as another. 
hence if you make your brasses weigh what letter or 
word or phrase they are intended to represent, and 
usea_ setting-stick, which is virtually a pair of 
scales, you can keep picking up brasses till your 
scale turns, and change one space for another. 
(ze. one brass for another), far more rapidly than 
you can do in hand-setting. The ideas involve, 
like those in Mr. Mackie’s Composing Machine, 
are novel and original, and, so far as we see, per- 
fectly practical, and they do away with the common 
bugbears against all composing machines, that they 
cannot “justify.” By Mr. Mackie’s system, be- 
fore a single perforation is made, the letters and 
spaces necessary to make a line of any length are 
anticipated by the weight of the brasses. 

We give considerable space to a consideration of 
this machine, as being of vast importance to the 
trade, though as yet it is more or less held 
back by old prejudic es and lack of faith. 


The celebrated sermon of Robert Hal] on Modern Infidelity was 
written out from memory for the printers. ‘* After he had written 
down the striking apostrophe which occurs at about page seventy-six 
of most of the editions—* Eternal God! on what are thine enemies 
intent ! what are those enterprises of guilt and horror that, for the 
safety of their performers require to be enveloped in a darkness 
which the eye of heaven must not frmetrate'—he asked, ‘Did I say 








penetrate, sit, when I preached it?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you think, sir, I 
may venture to alter it? for no man who considered the force of the 
English language would use a word of three syllables there, but 
from absolute necessity." ‘You are, doubtless, at liberty to alter it 
if you think well.’ *Then be so good, sir, to take your pencil and 
for penetrate pul pierce ; pierce is the word, sir, and the only word 
to be used there.’ "’ 


THE NEWS. 


Two miles of rubber. covered, ocean-cable wire 
is manufactured daily at the Seymour rubber-works 
in Connecticut. 


A convention has been held in Richmond, of 
citizens from all parts of Virginia, to devise means 
of promoting immigration into that State. 


A part (550 acres) of the Bull-Run battle-field 
was lately sold for eight dollars an acre. Before 
the war it was in an excellent state of improve- 
ment. 


A postal convention has been concluded between 
the United States and Denmark providing for the 
direct exchange of closed mails after the first of 
January, the pre-paid letter postage to be seven 
cents per half ounce. 


The attempt to do honor to the Communists who 
were lately executed in France, by having a funeral 
procession march through some of the principal 
streets of New York city on Sunday, the ninth in- 
stant, was prohibited by the police. 


The Greeley Tribune, says that a “ flock ” of 
eight or ten hundred antelopes crossed the Platte 
river, and came through an open gateway into the 
town enclosure. The people went out hunting, and 
antelope meat was altogether too cheap. 


One million dollars worth of silver ore is the 
yield of the mines in Michigan this year. It is 
said that one hundred thousand dollars worth per 
month can be taken out at a cost of eight thousand 
dollars. 


Several failures have taken place in New York 
city during the past week, including three Na- 
tional banks and three houses engaged in the 
cotton trade, or rather in cotton brokerage. 


The U.S. District Court at Salt Lake city has 
adjourned to January gth, and Mr. Bates, the new 
United States District Attorney for Utah, has given 
notice that he shall move the trial of Brigham 
Youny for murder on that day. 


The controversy in the public school at Hunter's 
Point, Long Island, has been compromised by al- 
lowing the Catholic children to remain outside the 
school-room while the Bible is being read in the 
school. 


A proposition has been made to extend the du- 
ties and benefits of the Signal Service by having 
ocean-storm-and-relief ships permanently anchored 
some three hundred miles off our coast, and at- 
tached to submarine telegraph cables, thus ena- 
bling them to signal the approach of easterly 
storms to the ports on the coast, a day before their 
arrival. 


The Vermont Central Railroad has leased the 
New London (Ct.) Northern Railroad and its rolling 
stock for a term of twenty years; which will 
give it control of a direct line of railroad of near 
eight hundred miles, extending from Duluth to New 
London, and thence to New York. This, it is 
thought, will make New London one of the great 
est eastern depots for grain. 


A bill has been reported in the United States 
Congress, for the organization of a commission by 
the President and Senate, whose duty it shall be to 
investigate the subject of wages and hours of labor, 
and the division of the joint profits of labor and 
capital, the social, educational, and sanitary condi- 
tion of the laboring classes, and how dese are 
affected by existing laws of commerce, finance and 
currency—the result to be reported to the Presi- 
dent. 


The Methodist State Convention at Syracuse, 
N. Y., passed a resolution in favor of such an 
amendment of the State Constitution as will make 
venders of intoxicating liquors and their property 
responsible for all injuries resulting from their 
traffic. The Convention cautioned Methodists to 
beware of sacrificing Christian propriety to worldly 
show, in the building of churches, and recom- 
mended a return to congregational singing and 
extemporaneous preaching, and more union and 
coéperation with other Evangelical churches. In 
politics they hold it to be the Christian duty of 
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their members to labor in caucuses and conven- 
tions, to secure the nomination of good men as 
candidates for office, and to use all honorable 
means to secure the fruits of such labor. 


A new era appears to have dawned upon the 
society of Friends in this country, as evinced by 
their holding revival meetings in various parts of 
the country, beginning in the Western States and 
working eastward. At present they are holding a 
series of such meetings at a Friends meeting-house 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., which is attended by eminent 
speakers of the society from various parts of the 
country, These Quaker revival meetings have in 
some places excited much interest. 


The Joint High Commission under the Washing- 
ton treaty have decided that the United States 
Government is not responsible for damages done 
to British subjects by rebels over whom it could 
exercise no control, and on this ground have dis- 
missed the case of one Hanna, the first of this 
class of claimants. This decision cuts off a large 
part of the claims against the United States. 


In arecent lecture on Comte’s place in the in- 
tellectual history of the race, before the Liberal 
Club of New York city, Albert Brisbane said that 
Comte was not an original thinker, and some- 
times neglected to give credit for the discoveries 
that he recorded ; and also that the knowledge of 
preliminary sciences, which is necessary to the 
successful founding ot practical sociology on 
Comte’s system is not now, and will not be for 
ages, in existence ; and therefore Positivism as a 
system of living is not practicable. Some mem- 
bers of the Club objected to these statements of 
the lecturer. 


There is a controversy going on in New York 
between the railroad men and _ the citizens in re- 
gard to the new Union Depot in that city. When 
the depot was first opened tor use it was generally 
considered a valuable acquisition to the comfort 
and convenience of the metropolis, but it is found 
on trial that the great number of tracks diverging 
from the building, and the immense amount of 
business performed there, make the crossings on 
the city streets in the vicinity of the depot difficult 
and extremely dangerous. A number of persons 
have been killed in consequence, and some plan of 
improvement is earnestly sought. 


A Catholic Union has been formed in New 
York city, as auxiliary to similar societies which 
have been in active operation for some time 
in Europe, having tor its object “the defense of 
the church and her institutions.” One of the 
speakers at the formation of the society said, 
“The Holy Father has been robbed of his  patri- 
mony and power by force of arms, but this  so- 
ciety does not propose by force of arms to reinstate 
the Pope in his patrimony, but aims to create an en- 
lightened public opinion, which will finally drive 
the Savoyard (Victor Immanuel) back to his native 
hills !” 


Advices from the Pacific coast of Mexico state 
that the federal forces have succeeded in quelling 
the revolt in Sonora against the Juarez Govern- 
ment, having captured most of the rebel officers and 
men, together with their arms and supplies. 


admitted to the 
Scotland, during its 


Twenty-eight women have been 
University of Edinburgh, 
present term. 


The territory embracing the diamond fields of 
South Africa has been annexed to the British pos- 
sessions by purchase. 


George Jessel, a Jew, has been given a place in 
the British Ministry. The Jews in England have 
conquered the prejudice that formerly existed 
against them, by their liberality in respect to edu- 
cation, and their interest in the lower classes, and 
are now admitted to the highest positions of pub- 
lic trust, and even to the ranks of the nobility. 


The disease of the Prince of Wales seems to 
have taken a more favorable turn; after lingering 
in an almost hopeless state for nearly a week, there 
are now fair hopes of the Prince’s recovery. 


The British Foreign Office has sent orders to its 
entire diplomatic corps in all parts of the world to 
investigate the subject of the International Society, 
its organization, strength, and object, and report 
to the Government. 


The winter has opened with great severity in 
France. On the goth inst. the centigrade ther 
mometer indicated twenty-one degrees below zero. 
There has been a heavy tall of snow, and the river 
Seine is frozen over, 
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The legislature of Switzerland has passed a bill 
legalizing civil marriages. This action settles a 
question that has agitated the people of that coun- 
try for several years. 

There has been a general clection to the Cor- 
tes in Spain, in which the Republicans have secur- 
ed a large increase of numbers. 


There is news from India that the cholera is ra- 
ging with great fatality among the natives of Luck- 
now and vicinity. It has also broken out at Alex- 
andria, the principal seaport of Egypt. 


A committee of the French National Assembly, 
having charge of the subject of the crown jewels, 
reported in favor of their alienation to the state, 
and the report was adopted by the Assembly by a 
vote of 289 to 277. 


The utterances of the French press pretty gen- 
erally condemn the execution of Rossel. ‘One 
writer says, “Since Ney fell pierced by French bul- 
lets, the soul of France has not been so moved as 
by the execution of Rossel.” 


The Russian Admiral, by direction of the Grand 
Duke Alexis, has sent a check tor five thousand 
dollars to Wm H. Aspinwall, for the benefit of the 
poor of New ‘York city. 


The Russian newspapers say that their Govern- 
ment is not violating the principles of religious 
liberty in its treatment of the Baltic provinces, 
but only trying to protect the peasantry, who are 
members of the Greek church, from the oppres- 
sion and intolerance of the German-Lutheran aris- 
tocracy. A majority of the inhabitants of Livonia, 
and large numbers in Courland and Esthonia, 
prefer the Greek to the Lutheran church. 


In Russia measures are taking to secure to 
women a fair chance to acquire a m edical education 
and the liberty to practice the profession. The 
Emperor has ordered that they shall be instructed 
in some branches of the profession, and be ordered 
to act as surgeons to vaccinate, and as chemists ; 
and the medical faculty of Moscow have resolved 
to admit them to all the educational courses and 
lectures of the University. 


The receipts for tolls on the Suez Canal for the 
first nine months of the present year were about 
one anda half millions of dollars, which is twice 
the amount received during the same time last 
year ; and yet this amount must be doubled to pay 
the current expenses and the interest on the capi- 
tal invested. 


The Mikado of Japan appears to be in earnest to 
popularize his Government, having recently issued 
an order torLidding the per rformance of obeisances 
and ceremonies, which were formerly required on 
meeting the rulers. He is frequently seen in the 
streets of Yedo in an English carriage and four 
horses, and walks out unattended. 


A telegram by the Southern India and Red Sea 
cables, reports a successful observation of the total 
eclipse of the sun in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and that the photographs obtained of the corona 
are pertect. 





M. Tamisier, ina recent French journal, states 
that out of fifty-nine grave affections of the nerve- 
centers, observed from 1860 to 1869 among men, 
forty occurred in smokers. In fifteen cases of 
hemiplegia, nine abused tobacco, and two used it 
moderately ; four did not smoke. Of eighteen 
cases of paraplegia, five were great smokers, three 
moderate smokers, and ten abstained from tobacco. 
Out of the twenty cases of locomotor ataxia, four- 
teen were great smokers, five moderate, and one 
abstainer. 


Another small place, to be marked soon as a big 
one, is Chimbote on the coast of Peru. Its harbor, 
the finest on the South Pacific, can shelter the na- 
vies of the world. It was a great town in the time 
of the Incas, as remains of a colossal aqueduct will 
show. Near it are coal mines. It has been aban- 
doned and neglected on account of the difficulties 
of access, but a railway is now to be constructed 
to the fertile interior at a cost of $6,400,000.— 
Nature. 

The Galesburg (Illinois) Register is responsible 
for the following : “ Four of our Galesburg ladies 
have been among ‘our farmers collecting for the 
Chicago sufferers. In their travels they came upon 
a farmer who told them that he had a lot of pota- 
toes in the ground, and if they ‘were a mind to 
dig ’em they could have all they wanted.’ The 
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offer was accepted, and the ladies, who knew thein 
customer, jumped nimbly from their light spring 

wagon, each with a spade in hand, and set to work 
The farmer stood aghast, surveying his new fielc 





hands with undisguised amazement. They gath- 
ered about twenty bushels, and went back yester- 
day for more. Before noon to-day, the last of that 
patch will be coming into town in that spring-wagon. 
Bless their dear souls, how we wish we were per- 
mitted to give their names.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To A. W., New York.—We do not now admit applicants. 


Price 25 cts. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Fight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 


ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 


General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. —Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 


Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; als6é, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price, 25 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phi!= 

Price $3.00. 

Guide; a Manual of Instruction 


Third 
Svo. 


phrey Noyes. 
London, Trubner & Co. 
The Trappers 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. 
New 
Price, bound m cloth, $2.00 


678 pp. 8vo. delphia, 


3y S. Newhouse. 


edition; with Narrativés and Illustrations. 215 pp. 


Ma’e Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
so cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


*+ en ner volume, or sent (post-paid) by mai) at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists,; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’? and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 1 ’ 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
office of the CrrcuLar. 
LARGE VIEWS. 
sird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 

Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly mounted on fine enameled board 
16 by 20. Price $1.75. 

Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. 
$1.75. 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a 
good view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10 ; 
mounted on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. 


Price $1.00. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4. East Front. No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 6, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. ‘ 

Price of Stereoscopic Views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for$1.75, or $3.50 per dozen. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Price 


NO. 51. CONTENTS. 
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answers to your other questions send for the new Hand-Book. 
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